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[Note to editor^ »i : This is the first of a two part 

series on energy and Africa^ The second will be 
largely concerned with oil in Angola and Zaire. jAlso 
see graphics to accompany this story.] 

AFRICA AND THE "ENERGY CRISIS" 

PART I; NIGERIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 

by Robert Manning and Barry Rubin 
liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- From Nigeria to Namibia, over 
1500 miles of West African coastline is currently 
the scene of a gigantic oil rush that is on the way 
to making the area a petroleum producing region sec- 
ond only to the Middle East. In the mad scramble 
for the more-precious-than-ever liquid, oil compan- 
ies are seeking concessions and hitting gushers in 
a dozen African countries, any number of which pro- 
mise to be "new Kuwaits." 

The extension of large-scale oil production to 
Black Africa is having a major impact on both the 
countries involved and theUworld oil market"'itself , 
yet surprisingly little information has become avail- 
able on these developments. ' Part of the reason for 
this is the multi-national oil companies interest in 
minimizing publicity and keeping their more profit- 
able than ever activities "under their collective 
hat„" 

Another is the suddenness with which the impor- 
tance of world oil politics has burst onto the pub- 
lic view. The oil crisis has irtuch to do with the 
emergence of African production, not because there 
is an objective shortage of petroleum, but because 
the huge multi-national energy companies , facing 
increasing nationalism in the Middle East and irres- 
istibly high profits from the well-manipulated pow- 
er play known as the "energy crisis," have suddenly 
become interested in a geographical diversification 
of the source of supply. 

In order to control the price of oil, they must 
maintain at least a modicum of dominance over as 
much of the world's reserves as is possible. Com- 
petition from the state-owned French and Italian 
oil firms was a mapor factor in the exacerbation of 
the Middle East situation. As the smaller firms 
offered the oil-producing countries better terms, 
the giant multi-national firms had to do the same. 

"Oil deposits have been found off the coast of 
Liberia, the Cameroons and Ghana as well as in Chad 
and Niger," one American petroleum expert said re- 
cently. "It was thought that thq quantities were^ 
not good enough to be financially feasible, but with 
rising oil prices and the political problems of oil, 
people are beginning to 'think that any amount is 
worth drilling for." 

The oil boom comes at an extremely important 
time for the African states. The frustrations over 
the failure of independence to provide for develop- 
ment have mounted in the face of the most humiliating 
sorts of neo-colonial subordination. 

The maintenance of white majority settler re- 
gimes in southern Africa has led to no less than 
five separate guerrilla wars. The "energy factor" 
figures prominently in the future of Africa south 
of the Zambezi River. 
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Energy needs will intensify mutual cooperation 
between the Portuguese colonists in Angola, Mozam- 
bique, and Guinea-Bissau, and the raaist regimes 
of Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) and the Republic of South 
Africa. 

ENTER OIL 

Nigeria's importance to the continent has been 
guaranteed without oil. Its 79 million people ac- 
count for one quarter of all Black Africans. None- 
theless, it was the oil boom that has been largely 
responsible for developing the country since the 
bioOdy and divisive war over Biafra's secession -- 
itself not unrelated to oil. 

The capable, though hardly democratic, leader- 
ship of Nigeria's president General Yakubu Gowon, 
has worked hard to root out regionalism and ethnic 
prejudice^, and has lead Nigeria into taking an im- 
portant role in African affairs. 

Oil revenues have been the mainspring in these 
plans. 

It was not always the case. When oil supplies 
far outdistanced demands and prices were low in the 
sixties, the oil of Nigeria caused more suffering 
than benefit. In 1966, pressure mounted on Gowon 
to ask the companies to grant Nigeria "most favored 
African nation" treatihent -- to give it a cut of 
revenues equal to the best African oil contract 
which had recently been granted to Libya. 

Although by today's standards this was a mere 
pittance, the companies refused and felt it necessary 
to teach Gowon his "place." Since 75% of oil pro- 
duction was in Nigeria's Eastern Region (Biafra) , 
the oil companies, particularly the Shell-British 
Petroleum (BP) consortium (Nigeria's largest produc- 
er, controlling 60% of output) encouraged Biafra's 
secession. They paid most of the oil royalties to 
the Biafra government, placing the rest in escrow 
to be paid if Biafra's secession proved successful. 

The French state-owned company, SAFRAP, which 
had no oil concessions in Nigeria, also placed 
their bet' on Biafran independence. For the bargain 
price of '$15 million, they temporarily gained the 
rights to an area capable of producing two million 
tons a year. 

In the case of Shell-BP the strategy backfired, 
for although the companies claimed to Nigeria that 
payments to the Eiafrans had been made "under dur- 
ess," the Nigerian federal government blockaded their 
tankers after the outbreak of the civil war in May, 
1967. The oil companies lost hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in the gamble. 

With the blockade almost completely effective, 
and the military tide beginning to turn against the 
Biafrans , the oil companies showed little hesitation 
in again changing sides. In April, 1968, they signed 
new agreements with the Nigerian government. The 
French state groups continued to gabble on Biafra, 
buying up oil reserves dirt cheap, but lost every- 
thing when secession failed. 

Today, with estimated reserves at 20 billion 
barrels of oil and 100 trillion cubic feet of gas, 
and new hits being cjiscovered daily, Nigeria may 
well become Africa's Saudi Arabia. The U.S. is the 
country's best customer, taking some 35% of the 5 
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million barrel-a-day production, and production was 
increased during the recent Arab oil boycott. 

Still Nigeria continues to be relatively toler- 
ant of the oil companies. Although it has taken 
over 55% of Shell-BP and all foreign oil companies 
including Gulf and_Mobil, it has not gone as far 
as Tanzania, for example, which has declared that 
no oil company presently engaged in business activ- 
ity in Portugal's African colonies would be consid- 
ered for concessions in Tanzania's recently dis- 
covered off-shore oil. The Tanzanian finds have 
been significant enough to cause one company to drop 
its Mozambican exploration to compete for concess- 
ions in Tanzania. 

Of course. Gulf is the largest foreign company 
in all of the thfee colonies. 

The biggest threat to the oil companies comes 
not from nationalization but from competition from 
smaller independents — one reason why the monopoly 
multi-nationals are so eager under the guise of 
''energy crisis" to destroy them. Ashland 0^1, for 
example, has offered the Nigerians a 65-70% cut of 
production in order to 'gain a concession. 

Nigeria has also benefitted from price increas- 
es. Its income has tripled in 1973, and is expected 
to top $7 billion in 1974. Yet the supreme: irony 
is that, although refineries are being built, Nig- 
eria still has to impbrt the finished product. 

Nigeria's wealth is' especially large relative 
to the rest of Black Africa and, not surprisingly, 
it is instituting its own foreign aid program, Nig-i 
eria's oil revenue is eight times the total World i 
Bank grants to all of Africa, and loans have already 
been given out for combatting the famine and for 
internal development projects. Nigeria has been a 
major force pushing for the development of a West 
African Common Market, which, it could be expected 
to dominate. 

They have given aid to the liberation movements 
in southern Africa through the Organization of Afri- 
can Unity (Africa's U.N.), and have recognized the 
Republic of Guinea-Bissau. 

Nigeria has also used oil as a political wea- 
pon, particularly agairtst the white-ruled colonies 
to the south. An oil boycott has already been 
threatened against Britain after that country gave 
helicopters to South Africa. Brazil, which is hea- 
vily dependent on Nigerian crude oil, is being pres- 
sured to reconsider its investments in Portugal's ; 
African colonies, and recently faced with a threat 
of boycott from Nigeria, issued a statement public- 
ly condemning Portugal, 

ENERGY AND THE APARTHBID-AXIS , 

For the South Afpica-Rhodesia-POrtugal axis, 
the energy crisis has served as a unifying force,' 
at a -drae when the most intense African resistance 
in history is confronting the colonial regimes. 

The Republic of South Africa and its junior 
partner, Rhodesia, are relatively aloof from the 
oil crisis. Although it is true that these count- 
ries, as well as Portugal, import some 80% of their 
oil from the Middle East, specuiation has it that 
they have largely been able to circumvent the Arab 


boycott. 

Much of Angola's production is being diverted 
to the colonial regimes, and a sizeable portion of 
South Africa's oil comes from non-Arab sources 
(such as Iran).* In fact, Iran actually has a 17.5% 
stake in a South African refinery. 

But there has been the ever-present element 
of Western collaboration. As the bulk of Western 
oil from the Persian Guif^is trdnsported via the 
Cape of Good Hope, there has been nothing to pre- 
vent the supertankers from making unscheduled stops 
in South Africa, 

The Shah of Iran has charged that this has 
become virtually standard operating procedure, and 
the London Financial Times also reported, "consid- 
erable doubt is expressed in oil circles as to 
whether the Arab states can make their boycott 
stick..." They go on to cite the convenient ship- 
ing route. 

Furthermore, tremendous energy resources are 
located in the colonial -ruled states of southern 
Africa. South Africa alone holds 64% of Africa's 
known coal supplies, and coal gasification is being 
perfected. Rhodesia also has vast coal reserves. 

Angola's oil is i equally significant. 

The uranium reserves in South Africa account 
for fully one-third of the world's supply. Pre- 
dictably, South Africa hs not hesitated to begin 
developing nuclear power, and at present, several 
South African companies are searching for uranium. 

Namibia, which is illegally occupied by South 
Africa, is also rich in prospective energy resour- 
ces. At least seven international petroleum compan- 
ies are developing concession areas in Nanlibia. 

Among them are Exxon, BP, a French company, and not 
surprisingly, the South African controlled De Beers 
Consolidated Mines, a Subsidiary of the massive 
Anglo-American Corporation, which has its hands in 
almost every mineral south of the Zambezi. 

Although no oil has been extracted from Namibia 
yet, reportedly due to the necessity of advanced 
(and expensive) techniques, this promises to be a 
productive area in the future. 

The lack of oil and gas has led South Africa 
to emphasize cheap coal and electric power, which 
fuels the mines and industries of apartheid. With 
the help of Portugal, South Africa is in the pro- 
cess of developing and controlling hydro-electric 
power throughout all of Africa south of the Zam- 
bezi, through two massive projects -- the Caborra 
Bassa dam in Mozambique, and the less-publicized 
but equally insidious Cunene project on the Angola- 
Namibia border. Both these projects have been con- 
demned by the United Nations, as they would serve 
to develop these areas exclusively for the interests 
of the European colonies , and displace the African 
population. 

Although the Caborra Bassa scheme has been un- 
der steady guerrilla attack by the Mozambique Liber- 
ation Front (FRELIMO) , it is reportedly ahead of 
construction schedule, and is expected to complete 
its first phase this year. 

If completed Caborra Bassa will be the fourth 
duly 20, 1974 
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largest hydroelectric complex in the world, and Af- 
rica's largest. Its projected 45 billion kilowatt 
hours would dwarf the Aswan dam in Egypt (10 billion 
kilowatt hours). The dam is financed by a South 
African-dominated banking consortium (ZAMCO) at a 
cost of some $600 million. The fourth and final 
phase is expected to be completed by 1980. 

The functions of the project are seyeral. It 
will earn substantial revenues for Portugal's colon- 
ial regime, and will provide South Africa with cheap 
energy. More import aXjitly, it will lay the basis 
for the transport of vast resources -- iron, copper, 
manganese, coal, chrome, uEanium -- out of Mozam- 
bique's Tete province. 

Politically, it will forge European domination 
over Mozambique. Already thousands of Africans have 
been herded out of the area, and placed in "reloca- 
tion camps," Portugal plans to settle, up to one 
million settlers intthe area in the next ten years. 

Similarly, the Cunene project will include 
some 30 small dams, powere stations, and irrig&tloni 
projects. It is being financed by Portugal, South 
Africa'.; and a western banking consortium. The elec- 
trical power will facilitate the development of the 
iron mines of Cassinga in Angola, and the extraction 
of various precious metals from Namibia by the 
Tsumeb Corporation, 

This firm is owned mainly by two U.S, companies 
Newmont Mining -- 29%, and American Metal Climax 
30% Also a new uranium-development in Namibia 
which may be one of the largest open uranium mines 
in the world will make use of the power. 

Portugal plans to lure several hundred thou- 
sand white settlers to the area to capitalize on the 
increased irrigation facilities. Thousands of Af- 
ricans have already been relocated, as in Mozam- 
bique, to make way for the plan. Clearly, energy 
is the key to the maintenance of white settler rule 
in Southern Africa. (NEXT; OIL IN ANGOLA AND ZAIRE) 
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NEW BOOKS FROM TIMES CHANGE PRESS 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Times Change Press, a non-profit 
people's publishing group^has just put out their fall 
’ 74 book and poster catalogues 

The list includes such books and -pamphlets as 
"Listen to the Mocking Bird; Satiric Songs To 
Tunes You Know"; "Generations of Denial':' /5 Short 
Biographies of Women in History"; "Unbecoming Men; 

A Men's Consciousness-Raising Group Writes on Oppres- 
sion and Themselves"; "Lessons from the Damned: 

Glass Struggle in the Black Community" and many 
others. 

For a complete listing write to Times Change 
Press, 62 W® 14th Street, New York, N.Y. 10011. 
Bookstores, women's centers and all other places 
which regularly sell books or posters receive 
standard trade, discount of 40 per cent for books 
and 50 per cent for posters. 
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SUPREME COURT RULES GOV'T WORKERS CAN BE FIRED 
FOR CRITICIZING THE BOSS 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- The federal government 
can fire employees for criticizing their superiors 
and making other public comments harmful to govern- 
ment "efficiency." Sounds unbelieveable? A 6-3 
Supreme Court ruling handed down this spring said 
just that, upholdiiijg a federal statute that allows 
government workers to be dismissed such c.ause as 

will promote the efficiency oft the service." 

And by a 5-4 margin, the court held that 
"due process" did not require a trial-type hearing 
before the government fired a worker under this 
law. The two rulings will affect all permanent 
federal employees -- nearly the entire federal work 
force. Public workers at lower levels could also 
be affected because many states and cities have 
modeled their civil services laws on the federal 
statute. 

The case originated with Wayne Kennedy, a 
field representative with the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in Chicago. He was fired in March, 1972 
after he had charged, without proof, that his immed- 
iate superiors had offered a $100,000 bribe to a 
community action organization. 

After a move by his boss to dismiss him, Kenne- 
dy demanded a trial-type hearing with an opportunity 
to cross examine his accusers. When this was re- 
fused he went to court. 

A three-judge federal court in Illinois ruled 
for Kennedy, stating that the statute was so vague 
and overbroad that federal workers "can only guess 
as to what utterances may cost them their jobs." 

But the Supreme Court overturned the lower 
court's ruling, stating that the law did not inhibit 
free speech, with Justice Rehnqjiist asserting that 
"it proscribes only that public speech which im- 
properly damages and impairs the reputation and 
efficiency of the employing agency." He added that 
although it woDld be "impractical" to make the 
law more specific, it "obviously did not intend to 
authorize discharge. .. for speech which is constitu- 
tionally protected." 

In his dissenting opinion. Justice Thurgood 
Marshall complained that by failing to define pun- 
ishable speech, the "efficiency of the service" 
standard had been left so vague that "even truth- 
ful criticism of an agency that in any way tends to 
disrupt its operation" could justify firings. 

Marshall said that thecoourt did not understand 
that fear of dismissal hang$sover the head of fed- 
eral employees inhibiting every remark they make. 

"For every employee who risks his job iby testing 
the limits of the statute, many more will choose the 
cautious path and not speak at all." 
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ANOTHER MONEY PLEA TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS : 

WE ARE BADLY IN NEED OF MONEY. AS EACH DAY PASSES, 
WE FALL MORE AND MORE BEHIND. ALL SUBSCRIBERS MUST 
MAKE A VERY SPECIAL EFFORT TO SEND A LOT OF MONEY 
TO US. MOST OF YOU ARE BEHIND ON YOUR BILLS. SUM- 
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[See photo in the last packet (#628) to go with 
the following story J 

SECRET CIA BASE IN ARIZONA: 

INTERMOUNTAIN CAN "PERFORM REMOTE Al R OPERATIONS 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD" 

by Ronald Ri den hour 

(Editor's note: The following is an edited ver- 
sion of an artiole by Ronald Ridenhour^ which fii>st 
appealed in the July 12 issue of Eew Times Magazine. 

In order to uncover this secret CIA base in 
Arizona, Ridenhour actually visited Intermountain 
Aviation Inc. "The people at Intemoimtain were sus~ 
picivdu," he says, "but because they were posing as 
a legitimate corporation, they had to let me in. 

From there it was easy. I yust went in and played 
it straight. By the time they found out I was onto 
ihemipi it was too late. ") 

TUCSON, Arizona (LNS)—0n August 11, 1970, a 
small private plane was spotted on the outskirts of 
Tucson, flying at an extremely low altitude over 
the city's National Golf Course. After two passes 
at 500 feet, theplane crashed and exploded, killing 
both men Inside. A tragic though hardly unique 
incident, or so the citizens of Tucson thought at 
first. 

But the crash turned out to be anything but 
ordinary. They Federal Aeronautics Administration 
(FAA), Instead of sending local investigators, dis- 
patched a man from Washington, who refused to com- 
ment on the orash to any of the local papers. 

It was discovered that the plane, an r’ experimen- 
tal model of a Beechcraft S-32, had been on special 
lease to the Univac division of the Sperry Rand 
Corporation, yet Rand would say-nothing, either to 
the press or pdllce. The plane had flown out of 
Marana Air Park, a flicility of Intermountaln Aviation 
Inc. of Tucson, yet Intermountain also refused tb 
commen t . 

As a result, the Interest of Tucson's news media 
began to quicken. There was talk of a "secret 
military mission for the federal government," and 
even some speculation that Intermountaln Aviation's 
Marana Air Park, located 15 miles outside of Tucson, 
was actually a Central Intelligence Agency (ClA) 
base. 

In response to the persistant press queries 
stemming from the crash, on August 20, Morris Udall, 
U.So Representative from Arizona's 2nd District, 
asked the White House about Marana's CIA status. 

"What Mo told them," says his longtime admin- 
istrative assistant Roger Lewis, "was that he didn't 
care if they had a secret base at Marana, but if 
they ‘cl I'd he was the congressman from the district 
and he ought to know what the hell was going on out 
there." 

A few days later an unidentified highB level 
CIA staff officer appeared at Udall 's office. Accord- 
ing to Udall, the man confirmed that "there is clas- 
sified work goln'goDnffortthefAOBi^'cy '’at’'M®.rana"'' 
According to other sources, however, Udall was told 
that Marana Is indeed a staging, training, and 
operations base and that the CIA not only refits 
and modifies aircraft there, but also flies missions 

directly from Marana into other countries. 
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After the Agency's visit to his office, Udall 
discussed the Interview with the editors who had sub- 
mitted the original queries, leaving them "with the 
responsibility of deciding what should be reported 
in the general interest." He also left them, however, 
with the CIA staff bfficiaP's parting shot, "If pe 
have- to close down the facility there, we'll just set 
up one like it somewhere else." 

Apparently the Tucson media was convinced, and 
they d id not pursue the matter. No further stories 
on the CIA's activities at Marana ever again .appeared 
in the Tucson press. But the resulting cover-up was 
a window orS the real activities of Intermountaln 
Aviation Inc., as one of the CIA's major stateside 
bases . 

* * * 

Since its Inception in the fall of 1961, Inter- 
mountain, along with other "proprietary corporat lonsy 
has provided support for tfie"CIA's paramilitary 
operations. Although ostensibly private Institutions 
and businesses, these "proprietaries" are financed 
and controlled by the CIA and use their commercial 
and sometimes non-profit covers to carry out clan- 
destine activities. 

Knowing that John Marks and Victor Marchettl 
were about to publish their book, "The CIA and the 
Cult of the Intelligence,"! called Marchettl, a 14 - 
year CIA man who was Assistant to the Director of 
Intelligence when he resigned from the State Depart- 
ment in 1970 . I asked him whether he had made any 
references to Intermountaln In his expose of the 
CIA's operations . 

"Sure it's appropriate," he said, "In fact, 

John Clarke (former chief of the CIA's Planning, 
Programming and Budgeting Office) told me once that 
he considered the positions of staff-off Icer-In* 
charge of Intermountain and chief of station in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, to be the two cushiest 
Jobs in the CIA." 

A former CIA staffer disclosed that Intermoun- 
tain was set up as a propr ietary-C i A corporation 
Just six months after the Bay of Pigs Invasion. Part 
of the original purpose of Intermountaln was to solve 
for the future, the serious technical problems en- 
countered in the months before the Invasion, while 
the CIA was attempting to airdrop supplies to 400 
men already landed in Cuba. The 400 men were meant 
to act as a "wel 1 -tra ined and well supplied guerilla 
unit," with the Job of establishing antanf irCastro 
campaign within Cuba. 

During November-Macch, I960, Cuban pilots fly- 
ing the difficult supply missions were told to 
telephone a "Mr. G." if forced down outside Cuba. And 
later, during the invasion, the CIA's top air 
operations adviser was a man known as "Gar." Sn what 
is hard to dismiss as a mere coincidence, the head 
of Intermountain Aviation Is one Garfield M. 

Thor srud, known to his employees el ther as "sir" 
or "Gar." 

According to a biographical sketch of Thorsrud 
done by Intermountaln, hfssassoc lat ion with Marana 
began in 1955 when he took his Air Force pilot 
training there. A few years later, while doing re- 
search <tvel opment at Sky Harbor Airport in 
Phoenix for Robert Fulton, president of the Robert 
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Fulton Co. of Newton, Connecticut, he heard about 
Marana, Investigated and Wound up renting space and 
eventually leasing the entire facility In 1961. 

However, according to the Arizona State Cor-' 
poration Commission with which Fulton would have had 
to register, Fulton and his company did not do bus- 
iness In Arizona either then or now. 

The entire aviation servIce/Marana Air Park 
Complex is considered by C!A watchers to be one of 
the six major facilities that form the backbone of 
the CiA's aerial fl,eet--one of the largest In the 
world. The aviation corporation provides a service 
and maintenance facility for all sizes and kinds of 
aircraft, with an apparently unlimited capacity for 
the reconfiguration of airframe, engine, armaments, 
avionics, fuel, cargo and passenger capacity. 

Of course, the people at Intermountain admit 
none of this. Their cover story is that Intermountain 
Aviation exists only to train firefighters for the 
Forest Service and to provide associated flying ser- 
vices for the Department of the Interior. They tielp 
train, supply and deliver the Forest Service's 
"smokejumpers firefighting parachutists whose 
specialty is leaping Into rough country from low 
altitudes to establish field camps from which remote 
operations can be carried out. Intermountaih even 
produces elaborate motion pictures showing the fire- 
fighters in action, and they -ddudel iver a1 1 the 
services they claim to to the public. 


Marana's seclusion and security are hospitable 
to intermounta in 0 There are only two access roads, 
and they are stationed with security guards. A 
third guard station is being built along the runway. 

Intermountain's "motel" is about two miles off 
the highway and has no sign posted. No reservations 
are accepted. The cafeteria and bar are not open at 
all in the summer and in all other seasons are open 
only on those weekends when Intermountain's "con- 
vention facilities" are in use— that is, eight to ten 
weekends a year . 

The flight from Phoenix's Sky Harbor Airport to 
Marana aboard an Intermountain Cessna 210 took 
about 20 minutes. The pilot, Dalton Livingston, was 
a former Air Force Reserve pilot from Birmingham, 
Alabama.. Four American pilots died supporting the 
Bay of Pigs Invasion, all of them former Air Force 
Reserve pilots from Birmingham. I doubt that it is 
a coincidence. 

Livingston came In toward Marana over the top 
of Picacho Peak, coasting down to the base and then 
rolling in low around it, circling to give us a 
good view of the dozens of airliners parked qn con- 
crete aprons. 

Intermountain's vice president in chargb of 
facilities, Jack Wall, took over my- tour, and led 
the way to Intermountain's big hangar. Inside sat 
a DeHaviland Twin Otter, a twin-engined STOL (short 
takeoff and landing) aircraft, the backbone of In- 
termounta In ' s fleet, accord ing to Wal 1 . A DC-6 sat 
on the other side of the hangar. 

"There are 4, 200 -hours between overhauls on 
these Twin Otter PT-6 turbines," he said, "where 
these DC-6 engines have 1,500 hour overhauls. The 
PT-6 is a hel 1 of a lot more efficient. It goes 

a lot fu rther, r>n a lot 1 with a lot less 
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maintenance and a lot more reliability." 

What Jack had not said is that STOL aircraft 
with Just these capabi 1 ities have long been 
coveted by-mmlitary and civilian intelligence 
agencies for their obvious potential in the con- 
c|^Bct of clandestine activities. They can land 
with a full load in less than 500 feet in a 
forest meadow or a jungle airstrip. 

The main hangar and two adjacent buildings 
also house sheet metal, machine, welding and avio- 
nics shops. "This Is the area for the heai/y air- 
craft Wal 1 sa Id . "Then in the other hangar we 
have a similar shop for the helicopters and STOLs. 
We're pretty well rigged for most anything from 
the airframe overhaul end of things. I would say 
we are pretty much self-contained. We have a 
class four unlimited repair station certificate 
which allows us to do structural modifications on 
any type of aircraft. We can do jets right on 
down to the small things. " 

Intermountain, through these shqps^ has the 
proven capabi 1 i ty for complex airframe "reconfig- 
urations," installation and repair of radar, in-' 
frared and people-finding devices, as well as the 
most complex troubleshooting for avionics', in- 
cluding- i nert ia 1 navigation equipment and even 
computers. 

Leaving the hangar, Wall took me down past 
the rows of a i rl iners stored three abreast on 
Marana's concrete aprons. Most of the aircraft 
belong to American commercial airlines or such 
Gorporat ions as Howard Hughes' Summa and Forbes 
Magazine, but Intermountain also stores- aircraft 
from countries such as Panama, Argentina and 
Colombia. 

Jack then led me back to Intermountain's ex- 
ecutive off ices to show me two films, one dealing 
with the air service, the other with the aviation 
company. 

The first film opened with an overhead shot 
of a DeHaviland Twin Otter, the aircraft Inter- 
mountain specializes in, and the only STOL they 
admit to using. It is shown winding its way down 
a 'twlsti ng narrow valley filled with a river. !t 
is flying very low. 

As the soundtrack crackles along "...and can 
operate out of strips that conventional aircraft 
could not..." The Twin Otter swings abruptly 
around a sharp turn in the river and without warn- 
ing sets suddenly down in a meadow in the middle 
of the forest. 

"...The Twin Otter is a large airplane... 
gross weight of 11,570 pounds and can carry over 
two and a half tons... its reversible pitch props 
permit incredibly short landings even in rough 
ter ra ! n ... rugged aircraft capable of operating 
from unimproved fields and all environments... 
high power to weight ratio and low stalling speed 
contribute to safe flying even in the most hazard- 
ous areas, and Its two 650 shaft horsepower tur- 
bine engines are so quiet you can barely hear them 
approach. . 

The film grinds on, taking us through the 
rest of Intermountain's aerial stable, but the de- 
tail that let Intermountain's secret out of the 
bag is yet to come: "...For those situations 
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where distances are too great, or loads are too hea- 
vy for helicopters and the sites will not permit 
landing by conventional or even STOL aircraft, In- 
termountain completes its air transportation array 
with aerial delivery.'.." 

On the screen treetops are visible, seen through 
the rear gate of a C -7 caribou. The Caribou is 
another STOL used principally by the American mili- 
tary for operating in remote areas, especially for 
support of guerrilla operations. The plane is no ; ' 

more than a few hundred feet above the trees when 
out the open tail door drops a 1 i ne of parachutists. 

A classic guerrilla maneuver. 

. . Whether airlifting cargo over long distan- 
ces ^ transporting personnel to a primitive area 
meadow^ conducting a survey team to an inaccessible 
mountain top or dcropping men and equipment on an 
isolated fire^ Intermountain has the aircraft 3 the 
personnel and experience to perform remote air oper- 
ations anywhere in the world, . . " 

There are many factors that make Arizona an 
ideal place for Intermountain's operations. It is 
located close to the Mexican border, making it a good 
jumping off point for CIA operations in Central and 
South America. It enjoys an ideal climataifor fly- 
ing and aircraft storage conditions — year round 
heat and dryness. 

The state's political climate is also; sui table 
with its easily managed moderate-to-conservative 
newspapers, the defense industry's strong presence 
in the local economy and the area's cluster of like- 
minded military establishments. 

"Everybody knows there is a CIA and it carries 
on worldwide activities," Senator Udall says. "And 
some of these activities certainly demand the kind 
of plane support which results in contracts like 
those awarded to Marana. 

"No one ceally likes the kind of clandestine 
activities engaged in by our intelligence agencies. 
But, in all honesty, I cannot foresee how we can do 
without legitimate intelligence work in these peri- 
lous times. And since they must be done, I'm happy 
that some economic benefits accrue to southern 
Arizona." -30- 
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CONTRACEPTIVES ILLEGAL IN IRELAND 

DUBLIN, Ireland (LNS)--The Irish Parliment de- 
feated a bill on July 16 that would have legalized 
the sale of contraceptives to married people. Although 
the measure would have denied sale to unmarried 
people, it was nevertheless voted down, 75 to 61. 

During this first legislative attempt to change 
Ireland's strict laws against birth control , oppon- 
ents of the bill lobbied outside. The only way con- 
traceptives can be obtained legally in the country 
is to order them by mail from other countries. This 
was made possible by ~an Irtsh Supreme Court ruling 
last December which overturned a ban on the import 
of contraceptives. 


PENTAGON CHARGED WITH FURTHER VIOLATION 
OF PARIS PEACE AGREEMENTS 

WASHINGTON (LNS)— Recent Pentagon testimony 
before Congress has added to the evidencet’of 
direct U.S. violations of the Paris Agreements 
for peace in Vietnam. In requesting money for 
more sophisticated weaponry for the Thieu regime, 
the Pentagon is going completely outside the 
scope of the agreement, noted Wisconsin Congress- 
man Les Aspin on June 9. According the Paris 
Agreement, the replacement of armaments to the 
Saigon government is limited to "piece by piece" 
replace " of the same characteristics and prop- 
erti es . . . " 

Aspin cited four Pentagon requests in dir- 
ect violation of these restrictions: 

** $85.4 million for 28 F-5F fighter bombers 
to replace the F-5A's which were taken by the 
U.S. from Iran, Taiwan and South Korea and given 
to Thieu during the massive buildup of October, 
1972. The F-5F is a two seat version more ad- 
vanced than the F-5A. 

**$ 15.7 million for 29 A-37B "Dragonfly" 
jet fighters to replace the propel lor-driven A-1 
"Sky raider." 

**$ 6.5 million to modify four transport 
planes into fixed-wing gunships. 

**$20.3 million for several C-130 "Hercules" 
to replace two C-7 "Caribou" and two older-version 
C-130. 

—30— 

(Thanks to the Union of Vietnamese in the U.S. 
for the info in this short.) 
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PHOTO-HISTORY OF WORKING WOMEN IN U.S. AVAILABLE 
FROM WOMEN'S PRESS COLLECTIVE 

NEW YORK (LNS)--What Have Women Done? A 
Photo Histody of Working Women in the United 
States is now available from the Women's Press 
Collective in Oakland, California. From the cot- 
ton and tobacco fields of the pre-Civil War South 
to the textile mills of the North, to the needle 
and shoe factories, women have labored in almost 
every industry, and their work and struggles are 
captured in these rare photos. 

Bulk rates are available for the $1.50 pam- 
phlet. Take 20% off on 20 or more and 40% off on 
50 or more. 

In addition, the Women's Press Collective 
has printed and published many other books and 
pamphlets including: The Rape Journal; Women A^ 
gainst Electric Shock Treatment; and Women to 
Women, a book of poetry and drawIiBigs by women. 

"We all agree," Sxplafn;?:. the collective, 
which has been operating since 1970, "on the im- 
portance of collecting, printing and distributing 
material that women have written, are writing and 
will continue to write." 

For more info write: The Women's Press Col lec 
tive, 5251 Broadway, Oakland, California 94618 

—30— 
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(See packet #579 and #529 for photos and background 
informa tionj Photos in this packet and also #535) 

4 YEAR NEWARK STRIKE! ENDS IN TENAMT VICTORY 5 

fede:ral funds, tenants cmimi:, part of agreement 

NEWARK, No Jo (!luNS)--The longest rent strike in 
the nation’s history was settled on July 17 when 
tenants of Newark Stella Wright Public Housing 
Project reached an agreement with the Newark Housing 
Authority^ ending a more than four year battle be- 
tween the tenants-eontrolled Newark Tenants. Organi- 
zation (NTO ) , and the city o 

The agreement — which provides federal funds 
and tenant control for the Stella Wright Project — 
is considered a tenant victory whose impact will 
be felt nationwide o 

The most crucial element of the agreement is 
that the project will remain open^ despite the city’s 
determined efforts to abandon Stella Wright « In 
addition^ a Tenant Management Corporation will be 
established that will train Stella Wright tenants 
in the management of the seven 13-story buildings® 
Nationally the Stella Wright decision will be felt 
in the $la3 million in federal funds pledged to ; 
renovate the project — the first time federal money 
has been pledged to resolve, ^’a local disputeo^’ 

The plan also calls for Newark M!ayor Kenneth 
Gibson to recommend one tenant .of,, a, high-tise^ project 
for appointment as a commissioner of the Newark 
Housing Authority® The mayor choice is subject to 
approval by the Newark City Council o 

The settlement concluded a four and a quarter 
year legal battle 5 and led to the dismissal of six 
suits pending against the Stella Wright residents® 

In one of these suits ^ Federal District Court Judge 
Frederick B® Lacey ruled that^ based on the agree-* 
ment worked out^ Stella Wright tenants would have to 
pay only one year of the four yearns rent withheld® 

Judge Lacey stated that the Newark Housing 
Authority had been unable to provide '’^decent 3 safe 5 
and sanitary dwellings^' as required by the Housing 
Act of 1937® Alluding to the national ramifications 
of the agreement 3 Lacey said that the eontrov^-rsylis 
not an isolated problem of a single low-income 
housing project in an inner city location®^" 

He added that '*'histo:cy is made by this unpre- 
cedented agreement'"^* and dewJLared that ^^Stella , Wright 
can be a model for others to foliowe^^ 

A report released last winter stated that 
Newark — a city of nearly 400 ^ 000 3 over 707o of whom 
are black or Latin --had the worst housing of any 
of the 30 largest urban areas in the country 3 but 
to tenants at Stella Wright 3 the report was not 
shocking® 

The 15 year old project had been all but /for- 
gotten by the cityo Lack of heat and hot water 3 un- 
repaired broken windows caused by faulty building 
construction and broken, elevators that forced tenants 
to walk up to 13 flights of stairs, were just some, 
of the conditions facing the tenants® 

’’One black senior citizen lady hasn’t been out 
of her house on the 8fh floor for two years 3’’ said 
one woman active in the tenant struggle 3 referring 
to the broken elevator® ’’We have witnessed large 
rats chasing little children doTO 'hallways 3” said 


another resident j of the city’s refusal to keep the 
building cleanr^ ’’There are more tats in the community 
than humans/’ she added g ’’and why notg they go 
where the filth is«” 

For the Stella Wright tenants 3 these conditions 
should begin to change now.* More than 200 tenants 
gathered in a recreation center in the project and 
greeted news of the terms of the agreement with en- 
thusiasm® 

Explaining the settlement!^, .Toby Henry 3 president 
of the Newark Tenants Organization said 3 ’’the most 
important thing is that the project will remain open 
and that we will be able to run it®” He added that 
"the $1®3 million from HUD (Housing and Urban De- 
veopment) represents the first time HUD has committed 
itself to -what it calls a ’local problem®’ In the 
past they have had a hands-off attitude®” 

Henry added that the NTO "hopes that the Stella 
Wright Project victory will contribute to the overall 
fight against oppression and dispell the myth that 
’you can’t fight City Hall®’ We feel that we’ve 
fought City Hall and we’ve won®’’ 
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HAITIAN REFUGEES PROHIBITED FROM WORKING WHILE 
COURT ^ HEARS DEPORT AT ION BASE S 

MIAMI (LNS)— More than 400 Haitian refugees who 
have afeked for political asylum in the United States 
have been denied permission to work by the U®S® Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service while their 
deportation cases are pending in court® The new 
Immigration law which went into effect on July2 re- 
quires a prohibition from work as the condition for 
releasing a refugee on bond® 

The penalty for a refugee working illegally is 
deportation and the Haitian^ already face that® Ac- 
cording to Reverend Jacque ontpremier of the Haitian 
Refugee Center in Miami 3 Florida 3 "without social 
security cards 3 the best the Haitians could hope for 
would be ’underground' jobs for private employers 3 
for very low pay and equally |)oor working conditions®’ 

The justification Immigration authorities give ' 
for this denial of work permits is that they are pro- 
tecting American workers® Yet the Department has an 
open door policy for Cuban exiles® In the fall of 
19 73 3 in fact, the Immigration Department decided to 
admit into the U®S® 25^000 Cubans -- at the rate of 
2,000 a month —who had temporarily settled in 
Spain® The Cuban exiles are flown here, given per- 
mission to work, and after two years 3 granted per- 
manent residence® 

The Immigration Service insists that the re- 
fugees are not in danger for their political be- 
liefs (a requirement for political asylum) reject- 
ing the notion that the regime of Jean Claude 
Duvalier is repressive® Yet in hearings during 
February, 1974 before the Subcommittee on E’oreign 
Operations of the Senate Appropriations Committee 3 
Haiti was used as an "illustrative example"o®f 
"tyranny abroad®" 

The Haitian refugees face certain imprisonment 
or death if they are forced to return® 
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(See graphics to go with following story, and pack- 
et #572 for historical and political background on 
South Korea) 

INTERNATIONAL CAMPAIGN MOUNTS |o SAVE SOUTH KOREA 
POLITICAL PRISONERS CONDEMNED TO DEATH 

Hear OUT aryl 

Crying out of aohing hunger 

Vatimee running out. 

Can we tong believe this ruler? 

Bodies fPQm low Wages 

How we are of high priaesv 

Will we see the "abundant eighties f" 

Or be first struek down by hunger? 

From a pom entitled "Cry of the People" ^ attribu- 
ted to Kim Chi Ha^ which was oiraulated anonymously 
in leaflets during the spring dmonstrations in 
South Korea 

o 

^EOULj Smith Korea (LNS)-» An International 
campaign is gathering momentum to force the re- 
traction of death sentences given to poet Kim Chi 
Ha and at least 13 others by a South Korean mili- 
tary tribunal in mid-July® 

The 14 are among 52 Koreans on trial for vib- 
lation of President Park Chung Hi’s April 3 Emer- 
gency Decrees, making political opposition punish- 
able by death or life imprisonment® 

So fare, in addition to the death sentences ^ 
the court has handed down sentences of life im- 
prisonment for six 9 and £wenty':'yea!DS for twenty 
other political prisoners® Among those sentenced 
to twenty years are two Japanese citizens, enlarg- 
ing the international ramifications of South Korean 
government repression® 

South Korea is of strategic economic and pol- 
itical importance to both the U.S« and Japan, and 
Japan’s stranglehold over South Korea’s economy 
has been a target of recent opposition to Park’s 
regime® 

The defendants are charged with having organ- 
ized or supported the Federation of Democratic 
Youth and Students, which the government believes 
mastermindeditke...-massive student and Christian k: ' 
demostrations against the Park regime in late March 
and early April® During April alone, more than 
300 people were arrested® 

Kim Chi Ha has established himself in recent 
years as a leading voice of workers as well as 
students and professors in South Korea® His best 
known work, ’’The Five Bandits”, exposed the cor- 
ruption of Korean officials and businessmen® 

He has frequently been detained over the past 
five years, and last year, after he was placed in 
hospital internment, an international support 
campaign led to his release® However, with the 
tightening of censorship last January, Kim was 
forced to go underground® He was arrested last h" 
April® 

Kang Shin Ok, the lawyer who had been defend- 
ing Kim and 10 students in political trials the 
week of July 8, was arrested July 18, because he 
had denounced in court the military judges who 


imposed death sentences on several of the people 
he was defending® 

Although Kang’s law partners would not comment 
on the reasons for his arrest out of fear of being 
arrested themselves, others familiar with the case 
said that Kang had termed the trials a farce® He 
said that he was ashamed to be a lawyer in Korea 
and that Jf he had been a student, he would have 
joined thiir protests® 

An appeal was issued on July 10 by the Inter- 
national Committee to support Kim Chi Ha and other 
political prisoners being held and tortured through- 
out the world® Demostrations of support have been 
scheduled in Tokyo, Bangkok, Sidney, Canberra, 

Melbourne and the United States® 

Expressions of support for the South Korean 
political prisoners can be sent to the International 
Committee to Support Kim Chi Ha, 6-44 Kagurazaka, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo, Japan® 

-30- 

( Thanks to New Asia News for most of this information) 

APPEALS COURT REVERSES CONTEMPT OF COURT CONVICTIONS 
STEMMING FROM GAINESVILLE 8 TRIAL 

NEW ORLEANS (LNS )-- The only charges remaining 
against the Gainesville 8--contempt of court convic- 
tions arising from pre-trial hearings --were reversed 
by the U®S® Court of Appeals on July 17® 

The Gainesville 8 — seven members of the Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War/Winter Soldier Organization 
(VVAW/WSO) and one supporter — were acquitted in Aug- s 
ust, 1973" on" charges '6f conspirihg bo indite a riot 
at the 1972 Republican Convention® 

Six of the defendants — Scott Camil, Alton C® 

Foss, John W® Kniffen, Stanley K® Michelson, William 
Je Patterson and Donald R® Purdue--and a courtroom 
spectator, Frank Hall, had been cited with contempt 
during a preliminary hearing. At this hearing, Judge 
Winston Arnow placed a gag-ruling on the defendants 
to prevent them and the news media from speaking about 
the case® Arnow was also deliberating on whether to 
ban pre-trial demonstrations® 

During cross-examination of VVAW/WSO coordina- 
tor Brian Adams, prosecuting attorney Guy Goodwin 
demanded names of those people who were planning pre- 
trial activities® Defense attorney Morton Stavis 
pointed out that this was irrelevant andithat such tes- 
timony had already been covered in direct examination® 
However, Judge Arnow allowed the interrogation to con- 
tinue. 

Finally, an outraged spectator shouted ”N0i” De- 
puties held VVAW/WSO organizer Walter Klim responsible 
for the remark and fined him $25 for contempt® When 
Frank Hall came forward to explain that he’d done the 
shouting, the defendants demanded thab the deputies be 
reprimanded and disciplined for lying about who had done 
the shouting. 

The judge responded by arresting the defendants 
and the two spectators, and had them taken to jail for 
contempt. All of the defendants were put on probation 
for the rest of their trial, and Hall was given a sus- 
pended sentence® — 30 — 
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PRISONERS TAKE OVER 4TH FLOOR OF QUEENS HOUSE OF D:! 

HTHEY HAVE BEEN HARASSING US AND HARASSING US..." 

NEW YORK (INS)— A group of prisoners held the 
fourth floor of the Queens^ N«Y. House of Detention 
for Men July 14 after a guard captain interfered in 
a shouting incident involving six Black Muslim 
prisoners in the barbershop® After two and a half 
hours 3 the prisoners locked themselves back into 
their cells® 

It has been almost 8 months since the Queens 
and Brooklyn Houses of Detention for Men jointly 
filed a class action suit against the Department of 
Corrections due to the overcrowding a continuing 
grievance® Prisoners are still awaiting the decision’s 
outcome® 

Another clSss action suit was filed last January 
on behalf of the Queens prisoners which involves a 
wide range of issues including the right to medical 
care 5 adequate recreation^ educational opportunities, 
to earn money for work done, to have visits not 
impeded by physical barriers, and generally to pose 
alternatives to the crowded caging in prisons. The 
suit is still pending an appeal on yet another case 
at the Manhattan House of Detention the Tombs. 

Conditions in the Tombs are so bad that a 
federal judge ordered on July 11 that it be shut 
down completely in 30 days. He will recohsidetl the 
order only if the city submits a ’’comprehensive, 
detailed and specific plan” for eliminating condi- 
tions which the judge declared unconstitutional in 
January® 

Class actions have also been filed at the 
Brooklyn House of Detention involving violations of 
prisoners’ constitutional rights, especially in 
court proceedings® The case goes to trial at the 
end of July® 

The recent take over of the fourth floor by 
Queens prisoners has not been fully explained. How- 
ever, prison officials say that after the incident 
amongst prisoners in the barbershop, a guard 
captain was thrown from the tier and two guards were 
injured® Two more guards came up to help the three 
who originally interfered, and all left the prisoners 
locked in their cells® Prisoners, though, had re- 
portedly taken keys from one of the guards, and pro- 
ceeded to open the cell blocks. 

While the Deputy Warden made telephone contact 
with prisoners, a force of 40 guards was rounded 
up and 30 to 40 Queens p51ice surrounded the prison. 

The Deputy Warden received word that prisoners 
would lock themselves back in, and one of the prisoners 
threw a lever that once again locked prisoners 
into the cells® 

”They attacked us and we stood up as men,” 
later explained one prisoner who shouted from the 
fourth floor jail window to reporters below. 

’’They have been harassing us and harassing us 
with penny ante things,” he continued. ’’They follow- 
ed us every day and lock us in. They don’t give us 
bail but they give it to Shea,” he said, referring 
to the policeman who was freed on $25,000 bail before 
being acquitted June 12 of the shooting death of a 
10-year old black person® 

Nearly all of the prisoners in the Queens 


House of Detention are awaiting trial. ’’Every damn 
black man in this institution has a ransom, a 
bail he can’t buy,” the prisoner shouted® ’’They 
harass us because we are Muslims.” 

Prison officials claim that there were no 
grievances or demands. 

Despite the fact that the incident was spon- 
taneous and may not have involved a majority of the 
prisoners on the floor, the entire fourth floor 
is being punished. The prisoners must remain for 
24 hours a day in shared cells and are not allowed 
showers or recreation. 

Prisoners are being called to the warden’s 
office for shake-downs and extensive interrogation 
and it is reported that they are not being informed 
of their right to have an attorney present. It is 
likely that some will face charges of attempted 
murder. 

The prisoner action in Queens comes four years 
after a major uprising occurred there. At that 
time 927 prisoners were crowded into a jail whose 
stated capacity was 520. Since the October, 1970 
rebellion, the crowding has lessened somewhat® 

”It began here first,” said Kenneth Sender, 
one of 300 of the Queens prisoners who rebelled 
during the numerous 1970 prisoner actions in New 
York. Then the Tombs went, then Brooklyn® And pretty 
soon it’ll be all the jails and all the prisons 
in New York State. Demanding Justice I” 

-„30— 

ORAL CONTRACEPTIVES LINKED TO BENIGN LIVER TUMORS 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The use of oral contraceptives 
increases the risk of developing benign liver tumors^ 
according to recent reports by both British and A- 
merican doctors. Although the tumors are not cancer- 
ous, they are prone to serious, sometimes fatal, 
hemhorraging. 

Fourteen cases have been reported in the medical 
literature among women using oral contraceptives o 
Of these, four died from bleeding tumors, ifkvm suf- 
fered severe abdomindl pain and shock, and the remain- 
ing showed sass or mass in the abdomeno 

Because the tumor is rare and the incidence 
among women of childbearing age is not known, the 
British Medical Journal has cautioned against as- 
suming a cause and effect relationship between the 
pill and the tumors. However, it admits that such 
a cause-effect relationship is supported by animal 
and clinical research which has showed that the pill 
can cause abnormal changes in liver cells. 

The pill has been linked in the past to an in- 
creased incidence of blood clots, gall bladder disease, 
and venereal disease as well as to a wide range of 
less serious side effects. The British medical jour- 
nal Lancet revealed a 40% excess mortality rate among 
women who are using or who have used the pillo 

’’This is just another one of a growing list of 
diseases which have been linked to the pill,” said 
Dr. Sidney Wolfe of the Health Research Group in Wash- 
ington, D.C. ’’Every several months there’s a new oneo 
Finally it will get large enough that people will realize 
it’s stupid to take it. It involves incredible risks!” 
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(See graphics to go with this story in this packet) 
MORE WOUNDED KNEE AND RELATED TRIALS BEGIN 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D. (LNS)— After two days of pre- 
liminary hearings, six American Indian Movement JAIM) 
members and three supporters , charged with riot in 
the police attack outside a Sioux Falls courthouse, 
were bound over to state circuit court arraignment. 

At the hearings, the defense called as a witness 
Lutheran Bishop Archie Matteson of Denver. Matteson, 
along with three other Lutheran bishops, was present 
when tactical police attacked spectators and defend- 
ants at the Minnehaha Courthouse. The bishops stayed 
in the courthouse out of concern for what might hap- 
pen after police asked them to leave "for their own 
safety." 

Matteson testified that the attack began with 
two tactical police knocking defendant David Hill 
unconscious from behind. "Hill never turned around," 
said Matteson. 

After the courthouse had been cleared, the bis- 
hops went to speak to presiding Judge Joseph Bottum 
in his chambers. Matteson testified that Bottum told 
them, "These aren't ordinary Indians, these arec 
toughs . They wanted this and we gave then what they 
wanted. I take full responsibility for what happened." 

When Bottum: was called to the stand at the hear- 
ings, he claimed iie hadn't made that statement and 
also defended his demand, which had been the first 
step leading to the confrontation, that everyone in 
the courtroom stand up for the judge. 

Despite the objections of the defense, the hear- 
ings took place in the heavily secured Civil Defense 
Building, an old armory three miles outside of town. 
The trial will start in October. 

Sarah Bad Heart Bull, Robert High Eagle and Ken- 
neth Dahl, convicted in Bottum' s court for riot dur- 
ing the protests at Custer, South Dakota in February, 
1973 that followed the killing by white men of Sarah 
Bad Heart Bull's son, Wesley, have been told that they 
must post $60,000 bond to stay out of jail pending 
their appeal. The three will be sentenced by Bottum 
in August. 

Darald Schmitz, who knifed Wesley Bad Heart Bull, 
was released on a $2,500 bond in 1973 after being 
charged with second-degree manslaughter, the minimum 
homicide charge' in South Dakota. 

* * * 

PIERRE, S.D. (LNS) --Circuit Court Judge Jon For- 
sheim granted a defense request for a six week delay 
in the trial of Custer defendant John Carlson, on 
July 15. Carlson faces five life sentences for char- 
'ges of three counts of second degree, arson, one 
count of third degree burglary, and two counts of 
riot from the Custer protests. 

The delay in the trial was requested because 
Mark Lane, Carlson's lawyer, is involved in the Rus- 
sell Means/Dennis Banks trial now in its seventh month 
in St.. Paul, Minnesota. Although he initially refused, 
Folsheim. was finally forced to grant the delay because 
a court- appointed lawyer was completely unfamiliar 
with the case. Lane pointed out that not only had 
this lawyer not interviewed a single witness nor talk- 
ed to the defense attorneys, but he didn;t even meet 
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Carlson until court was in session. 

The defense filed a motion for a change of 
venue out of Pierre with 100 pages of documenta- 
tion to support the contention that the defendants 
couldn't receive a fair trial in Pierre. 

Jay Schulman, a sociologist; who has- 
surveys to aid in choosing fair juries, analyzed 
the result of a survey of close to 10% of the 
voters in the city and stated that it 
'!shows overwhelmingly racist attitude, and in my 
opinion proves conclusively that it is impossible 
for John Carlson or any ot^er member of AIM to 
receive a fair trial in Pierre." 

Judge Forsheim refused to grant a hearing 
on the motion and will decide the issue before 
August 26, when, if he denies the motion, the 
trial will resume. 

The prosecutor appointed to the case, William 
Janklow^ is considered likely to push especially 
hard for a conviction since he is running for 
State Attorney General. At the state nominating 
convention, referring for a former POW running 
for senator on the Republican tickep, he said if 
he (the POW) "can spend six years in prison for 
doing what his country believes is right, criminals 
in this country can spend fifteen to twenty years 
in prison for doing what is wrong." 

* * * 

LINCOLN, Nebraska (LNS) --In the trial of 
Gregorio Jarmillo and Michael Sturdezant on charges 
of attempted entry into the occupied village of 
Wounded Knee with weapons and ammunition the de- 
fense intends to show that the government acted 
illegally and that the presence of the National 
Guard at Wounded Knee was illegal. 

' The defense charges that law enforcement of- 
ficials had no cause to arrest them since they 
were walking across an open field in broad daylight. 
However, a motion to suppress government evidence 
was denied. The defense also charges that, after 
their arrest, in direct violation of federal rules 
of procedure, they were not taken to be arraighed • 
before the judge in Pine Ridge, but were instead 
first interrogated by FBI agents. 

A defense motion to subpoena Richard Kleindeinst, 
Attorney General at the time, and Elliot Richardson, 
then Secretary of Defense, was also denied. However, 
they will allow lower ranking officials in those de- 
partments to be subpoened. 

The defense committee points out, "The question of 
the existence of a civil disorder at Wounded Knee, 
still to be decided by the court, has no effect on thi 
decision. Even in the case of the greates civil disor- 
der in American history, the Civil War, the Supreme 
Court ruled that constitutional and civil rights can- 
not be denied." * * 

Lawyers representing Russell Means in a suit call- 
,ing for new elections fo^pyer'^qrn the February 7, 1974 
election of Richary'Wilsoh as Ogl ala Sioux ffibal pres 
ident, completed their arguments before the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Rapid City, S.D. 
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